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Utilizing research conducted on nostalgia, this paper 
shows how a phenomenological approach assists in undarstanding 
behavior, experience and expression. Moreover, a clearer 
understanding of them aids one's research with and comprehension of 
nostalgia. Human action can be studied from the experiential, 
behavioral and expressivo perspectives. These perspectives arcj as 
much statements about attitudes toward action as they are about human 
action itself. Human action is the dialectic beha ved-experience, 
axperenced-behavior, and as such, this dialectic possesses a lateral 
depth. Experience and behavior are maximally visible from the 
attitudes of the actor and the observer, respectively. Differing 
attitudes indicate differing approaches toward nostalgia, an<! these 
methodological considerations are discussed. From the perspective of 
experience the world of nostalgia reveals the faces of betrayal and 
fulfillment. The behavioral perspective shows that behavior lends 
ground for the figaral experience of nostalgia. Behavior situates 
nostalgia in relation to the norms of the body, history, and the 
situation of action. Expression unfolds the distance of the actor 
from these norms and the actors' inten-^ionalit y. Kethodologicaliy, 
expression concerns the intenticr^al roanings of nostalgia; behavior 
gives the normative conditions of i>o* talgia; and experience reveals 
the structural meanings of the worV^' >f nostalgia. (Author) 
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I . Introcluc tiou : 

The prnxic of psychology x^; i::.!roar..., r abJ y aided by phcnorno- 
nology wliilc plicnoir.cnolocjy is invariably onriched by the content 
of p.cycholoqy. The relationship is nost certainly not on.-^ way, 
and Mcrleau-Ponty-. reflections on and dialogue vvich the tra- 
ditions of psychoanalysis (1970) and developmental psychology 
(1973), as well as his treatment of the thomop. of perception 
(1962), and language (1973) are primary oxainpj eo of this recipro- 
cal influence. Moreover, numerous other studies bear witness 
to the fruitfuj results of this encounter. Giorgi's phenoir.cno- 
logical psychological studies on learning (1967), W. Fischer's 
on anxiety (1970), C. Fischer's on psychological testing (1970), 
and the numerous works of F. J. J. J3uytvndijk (1962, 1968), and 
Erwin Straus (1963, 1966, 1970) arc only a small nurrlDer of 
(q additional examples. Situating myself within this tradition, I 
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wish to indicatcj in this paper liow phcnoraonological thought 
does aid tho praxis oL psychology, particularly by enlightening 
the theoretical foundations of this praxis. Phenomenology not 
only decpen.s our understanding of particular pcycholog ical 
phenomena, it also, and perhaps nore importantly, clarifies what 
the meaning of a psychological phenomena is and thuii begins to 
l:iy the groundwork for a truly human psychology. 

The themes of behavior, experience and expression seem 
foundational to tliis task of clarification. Utilizing the 
research which I have, been conducting on nostalgia, I intend to 
show how a phenomicnological approach understands these terms. 
Conversiy I hope that I will also show how a clearer under- 
standing of these tern\s aids one's research with and comprehension 
of this topxc. 

II. Th2 Phenomenon of Nostalgia: 

A. The world of a psychological phenomenon: Experience 

I began my research on the phenomenon of nostalgia 
already with an undeveloped sense of something of its meaning. 
I '^knew" for example that it was often lived in a painful and 
bitter-sweet way, and that quite often I would and could go out 
of my way to avoid it. Of course, it was true that at times 
this phenomenon did overtake me and that I found myself within 



its yrasp. Never tlieless I did •;oem to poi;aoG.o a kin-: of 

knowledge nhoat tho hauntz; or the locatioa'^j of norjtolcjia, as 
v/ell as so.T.uthincj about its rhythm which suyrjcsted to me, ajbeit 
in a dim way, wlierc and when jiosLalc;ia could be found, and thus 
also liow it could be avoided. 

Now I n:ention this f-ct because it was not withou;t its 
significance in the conduct, of niy res-arch, as indeed T think 
J.t is true for all research witli human pbenor.iena. What the 
researcher investigates he h-.-s aircaciy Ixved, and those ' ived 
meanings can often be fertile hints cr suggestions for one's 
initial orientation toward the phenomenon. In my own case, for 
exampl'-, these hints immediately came to the forefront in re- 
sponse to an article by Hart (1973), and also helped me to 
formulate a plan of investigation. 

In !iis article entitled "Toward a phenomenology of nostalgia, 
Ha.t states that "...a nostalgic past. . .canr.ot be recalled at 
will (1973, p. 39?)." This however did not seem to fit with my 
own lived awareness of the phenomenon. Of course I was not 
insisting to myself that it could be recalled at will, but only 
that the fact that it could at times be avoided suggested that 
it was more than a happenstance occurence. Moreover, when Hart, 
in elaborating his position, farther stated that "I can exhort 
you to try to recall a nostalgic experience but it proves ill- 
advised to exhort you to be nostalgic (Ibid)," i suspected 
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tliat this distinction botwoon "rcca Llin<j" <Mid '•beiiicj" (no:. talcjxc) 
was ill-founded. In short, cac\i of these inic.iai dir?quictudc:5 
set the litayc lor my fiif.t research encounter with tlie phenomenon. 

Reflectiay on the mcanincj of my ability to avoid nostal- 
cjj.a, I discoviirud that my uneasiroi^s with Ilart'rj first formulation 
concerned his prcGumption that nostalgia, as a psychological 
phenomenon, was not situated. In other words, even adopting a " 
phcnomenological stance. Hart made the comjuon enough mistake of 
treating the psychic as interior. Despite, there lore, his use 
of Proust (1970) whose work magnificently indicates the world 
of nostalgia and thus suggests that nostalgia is a world. Hart 
in fact approached nostalgia in a very traditional, psychological 
way as an experience, with experience moreover understood as 
only inside and invisible.'^ My avoidance of the phenomenon how- 
over suggested ^ust the opposite. It suggested that nostalgia 



As this article develops it will bu::omc clear that one 
major difference between my position and Hart*s concerns the 
visibility of experience. Now this difference can also be ex- 
pressed in term.s of the difference between an eidetic and her- 
meneutic phenomenology. Hart adopts the former position. He 
says: "The task, then, is an eidetic of nostalgia with Husserlian 
distinctions serving as cur guide (1973, p. 397)." An eidetic 
phenomeriDlogy however still retains the prejudices of a psy- 
chologism, noteworthy among which are the retention of the 
traditional psychological view of experience as an inner , in- 
visible psychic region, the priority of the study of the 
structures of conscious li/e, and the belief that these structures 
are so to speak on this side of the world. In contrast a her- 
meneutical phenomenology insists on, among other things, the 
situatedness of human experience, its visibility and the task of 
reading. The structures of experience here are not structures 



iti a world, or a settuirj, or a CLtuation, and Lhat to have once 
lived it i;i to already have a pr e-undcrstanding o£ its meaning 
aj], a ;:.et t in;!. Indeed I dif^covercd that my avoidance of the 
phenon...non of nc::t..lyia was in fact an avoidance of itri " 1 oca lor; ", 
and that, in a -en.se to bo developed later, the phenomenon was 
its .settiji-j. Thone Locale- ci course were at first nothing n.oro 
than the whr-j-r of nostalyia's meaning, presenting no more than 
Kon.ething of it.; tone, its ::hading, its texture, its color or 
itr. mood. But the:-;e whisper.; wore enough not only to avoid at 
times the experience of nostalgia, but also and more importantly 
they were enough to imply first that tj2e experience of nostalgia , 
like all psychological experience, is vi^^iblc , and second that 
this visibilit}- was a clue to its meaning and hence the sug- 
gestion of a method. Indeed since my method was in fact initially 
guided by this understanding of experience's visibility, some 
remarks about this theme are now in order. 

(1) The visibility of the experience world 

The visibility of human experience is of crurse 

not understandable from within a traditional psychological 

o_f consciousness but structures fo£ consciousness _in the world. 
The image of a reader and text is a prototypical example. More- 
over If an eidetic phenomenology has its origins in the early 
work of Husserl, a hermeneutic phoncmcnology has its origins in 
the work of Mer leau-Ponty . 
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perspective which .jccords visibility only to behavior. In fact 
adoptiny a spatial Metaphor, traditional p;:ychology undcr.stands 
behavior as oufiide and experience as inaidc. and thus under- 
stands each as a regional dcnain with a quasi-independent reality, 
Psycholoqy then becomes the study of behavior and psychological 
phenomena come to be identified wxth what is visible in this 
most obvious way. 

What is n:ost obvious in this way, however, is in fact 
really obscure, since the definition of behavior as the only 
visible and experience as only invisible rests on the unwarranted 
assumption of each tern's real, in the traditional sense of 
empirical, existence. Dehavior however is not real, nor is ex- 
perience, ill tlio empirical sense of a some thing which exists 
independently of a perspective. On the contrary behavior "and" 
experience are perspectives about the meaning of human action, 
and "each" represents not merely a reality which is there to be 
seen but also a way or a stance of seeing. Behavior "and" 
experience then are as much statements about an attitude toward 
human action as they are about human action itself. They refer 
in other words not only to what human action is but just as im- 
portantly to how it IS what it is. What is most obvious then 
in fact rests on a f orgetf ulness of this attitude, or if one 
prefers on a forget fulness that human action is always given from 
within and in relation to a particular perspective or point of 
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view. Human action tl.un is to be conKidcred in relation to its 
perspective and in terras of the attitude which animates each 
pcrr.pective. Adopting the perspective of the observer, human 
action reveals it.'^elf as behavior. Moreover as such this be- 
havior is visible. On the other hand this snme action which 
reve.-.ls it.:;elf to the roserver as visible behavior is trom the 
point of view of the actor on experience which is indeed also 
visible to hi:;.. Hov; the actor's experience is visibJo to him- 
self, and even the fact that it is_ visible, is, I agrea, usually 
unnoticed. But the fact remains that it is visible for the 
actor in the behavior of the otlicr as behaved by him. The other 
then reflects ir,y experience of my own behavior back to me in 
his behavior as behaved l:y him, and vice versa. To behave ia 
the presence of the other then is to discover the visibility of 
one's own experience in the "face" of that other. My experience 
of being angry for example is visible in the other's face of fear. 
And indeed nothing is changed in all this if and when one is 
dealing with a thing, for here too the face of the world, its 
"behavior" if one permits, reflects my experience. Thus, for 
example, if while I am standing on a hilltop, admiring the sunset, 
I say, "The sun is nagnif icient, " then what I have displayed in 
this brief utterance is something like my own experience of 
humility in the face of this grand spectacle. In the magnificent 
radiance of the sun's "behavior" I find my experience of humility, 
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just as my experience of huinilitv io refloci-rrl i . , 

xo rcLiocLcd in, and carried 

by, the aun's majesty. 

Stated as a principle, therefore, i believe that it is 
Phenomonologically accurate to .ay that nr, .^^^p,^^^ 
1-liavior 

_ ^ U.ia. IS baiavior from one point of view then 

experxence fron. another point of view and vice versa. 
Thi3 visibility Of behavior -and" experience is however 
only half the story, for behavior -and- experience are also in- 
visible. Taking the actor's point of view, na^ e>£cu:^ 

MiaZi- And fro. the observer., poxnt of view 

it is jM.t the opposite: 12^1^^^,. i. whUo 

3Mor is viniblc . of course the sa.e is true for the observer's 
position. HIS behavior, of observing for example, is invisible 
for hin but (can be) visible for ne, while his experience (of 

observing .T.y visible behavior) is visible for h • r 

I IS v^sitiie for him (_in my behavior 
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as behaved by inc) buc invisible for r.o . Thus it appears that 
experience "and" behavior ore both ^ isible and invisible, and 
each in specific ways or in relation to specific points of view. 
To the persDvctiv c of th... o])::crv..r ] )e longr. thy vi;^ibi].itv of t!)C 
P"'^^'^' =V ' l :i::IiZi£li^:^ .^j. tlie invisibility of the other's experience . 
wl2Lie U) the ;^ii_ax>cti vc^ o j the actor be ] onus the : i.slbllitv of 
his own expericiK-e a nd the invinibilily of his own behavior . 

r:y last stateu^ent however, hides a raetaphor since it im- 
plicitly n^eu;s v,oliev.. that the actor's and the observer's 
perspectives are in fac_t spatial positions. In fact however 
those perspectives arc not spatial positions at all, but are on 
the co.itrary attitudes toward hun>an action. They are in other 
words not really plMC-s to r.taiid but way,, of standixuj (altitude) 
and ways of seeing human action. Ccnsequently in addition to the 
observer's perspective on the other, there is the possibility of 
an observer's perspective on one's self, just as there is the 
possibility of an actor's perspective on the other in addition 
to that perspective on one's self. One can for example take the 
observer's perspective on himself by imagining his behavior as 
it is seen by the other, a kind of methodological version of 
seeing yourself as others see you. And one can also take the 
actor's perspective on the other by imagining his experience, 
a kind of methodological version of placing yourself in the 
other's shoes. Any subject therefore can adopt the perspectives 
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of the actor and observer intcrehancjcably and with rccpcct to 
hinisolf as well a-j the other. But cjivon this freedom it never- 
theless remains true that the observer's perspective, whether on 
oneself or V.ic other, is privi.lcc; c-d with respect to the be- 
havioral neaaing of human action, just as the actor's perspective 
is priviloqod with respect to the meaning of human actxon as 
experience. Moreover within each perspective there is the 
further privilege associated with the focus of the point of view 
which is adopted. Thus the observer's porspective "on th£ othor 
is the privileged porspoctivo for behavior , while the actor 's 
perspective ■'en himself " is the privilcx^^d one for e>:p:^rionce . 
And thesj are the privileged perspectives because, in each one the 
yisibrlii:..- oL hu;:ian action, eitJier as behavior "or" experience, 
is at its heightened maximum of clarity. Thus my behavior is 
most visible for you as the observer, while my experience is most 
visible for myself as the actor. 

What I have been discussing in this section perhaps can 
best be summarized by saying that human action is neither be- 
havior nor experience, nor even both in some additive way as 
behavior and experience. These are only convenient ways of 
speaking the fact that human action is the dialectic behaved- 
experience, experienced-behavior, and that as such this dialectic 
possess a depth and is never completely visible or invisible. 
Experience is the later al depth of behavior just as behavior 
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IS the l^r^ depth cf experience.; or experience is the context 
of behavior, just ..5 behavior is the context for experience. 
Botwo.n thera therefore there is not a relation of cause and 
effect, or oven a relation of the manifest to the latent in any 
fixed vay. on the contrary their relation is one of figure to 
c/-ound, and like tho.o revoj^^jJoR figure-ground examples of 
psychology. iR.nce in the study of huznan action. U,e attitudes • 
of observer and actor are respectively ways of enhancing either 
the iuj^n^ Of behavior or experience, even while it is possible, 
with a shift in the loe-us of the attitude, to imagine the ground 
of each f J -jure. In short, thetelore, the maximum visibility of 
behavxor or experience in fact turns out to mean the perception 
of the fi.vi-> V. of human action. 

As I indicated these remarks on the visibility of experience 



in usi-.. the term latere 1 depth I intend a specific noaninq 

that experience, for exam.ple, is within, behind or beneath one's 
behavior. On the contrary one should ^ay-Ii^it is betw een us 
in the world . The lateral depth then is in fact a wa y of ex- 
pressing the di alectic of transformation between my behavior and 
your experience for example. There is then no hidden depth of 

nnHr^H^r^^^ " ^^P'^' hct^'een us in the world. 

But in addition to these considerations, it is necessary to say 
that the image of lateral depth between us is not caotured by a 
line but by a spiral. The setting of human action always contains 
the temporal horizons of past and future, of one's history and 
^ho^o f'°"v '° laterality is one of degrees. Husserl's 

theme of sedimentation and Freud's notion of the unconscious are 
important in this respect. Readers who wish a more elaborate 
discussion of this theno, however, are referred to my article. 

Phenomenology and Psychoanalysis: Contributions of Merleau- 
Ponty," Psychoanalytic Review, in press. 

ERIC 
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were prompted by my initial disagreement with Hart's view con- 
cerning nostalgia. Beginning with the position that nostalgia, 
like any psychological phenoir.onon, is a setting or a world, and 
recognizing that a psychological pheno-.onon in its experience 
side is visible, I began my study nostalgia as a visible ex- 
perience. I wish now to report some of this research in its 
methods ana its results. 

(2) The experience of Nostalgia 
a. Method 

I began my research on the experience of nostalgia 
by asking rry subjects to "create" a situation for nostalgia. I 
then instracted them to live that situation through, and 
then to reflect on it and to describe the situation ana their 
experience of that situation. 

In asking mA- subjects to "create" a situation I was taking 
advantage of the fact that nostalgia is a world and rhat if 
one has or,ce already lived it then- one already has some pre- 
understanding of its world. In other words, I was asking my 
subjects to draw on their previous experience of this phenom.enon 
in order to ^re-create" it by "creating" its mood. As I indi- 
cated, my- own exp-erience had already taught me that the pheno- 
menon of nostalgia always had a certain setting which included 
a.-ong other things its lighting, the time of day, its location 
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within different parts of a city or my house, and its objects. 
And since all liuraan experience is a world, i presumed that for 
each subject it would be possible to re-create the experience by 
creating its setting. of course, one obvious drawback to this 
procedure was r.y assur.ption that rr.y subjects had in fact already 
lived the phenon^.enon, since without this previous pre-understanding 
the creation of its setting would not be possible. And yet I ' 
found it difficult to believe that any of rv.y subjects, all of 
vhon were junior psychology studer.ts with an average age of 21 
years, could have survived that long without such an experience. 
My own experience, as well as the literature on the subject, 
readily suggested it:s intrinsic connection with te-porality, and 
Macksey in his introduction to Ralph Harper's study on nostalgia 

even went so far as to -^av that "^t i 

u ^av ^nat all nocern ontologies can 

be cornprehended with^^. the -,r--i r,-i ^ = i 

-un... ^.e original experience of nostalgia; 

for authentic being is first certified in 

v.t;^j_j.j.iea m its absence, in the 

anguished exoerien-^e 0-= c;^->=,t-=,i- -; ^ 

. -^n.e separation, the search for that 'other 

place' of the Phaedo (1965, p. iuj.- 

But Of course, proceeding in this way, i had scne ratner 
Clear ideas regarding the li.-.ats and possibilities of this 
"creating." i «as no. suggesting in this procedure that one 
possessed the phenor.enon or could recall it at will. But 

neither was l accepting Hart's ocs-^tin-^ -'-.^-h -; - 

w'os_<.io.i i-nat It possessed -.e, 

On the c^T*- — ai — — , _ - 

^n..ar^ , ^ uncerstooa the pheno-enon to be betr>ceen 
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and the world so that the term "treate" r.eant soir.ething like 
^^^"^-••^"'^ in-o L^-coniinc the sotting for nostalgia by 

preparing it (and oneself), or by sotting the stage. I did not 
see this creation as calling the experience forth, but rather as 
only an atte-pt to rr.ake the possibility of the experience 
possible. It was not positing the experience but placing onesel 
in the occasion of the experience, not .nlike when we place 
ourselves in the occasion or setting of learning for exar.ple, in 
order to learn. For here too we always implicitly take advan- 
tage of what we already know of learning as a setting or a world 
in this sense, therefore, this procedure ir.erely r.ade use cf this 
everyday experience, hoping thereby to raaxir.iee the possibility 
for the experience. Looked at in this way, r.oreover, this pro- 
cedure is not too diffe-°nt T.---,^f- ^ - • 

^^o.,. wnat a traditional osvchc 
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exp.3ri.ent is. since here too t.here is the setting of the stage 

--^ ^.^.^.=..an.e o. tne pnenor.enon. The two obvious 

and crucial differences however are ^i-c;- ^h^^ ^ 

d^e _i_s.., that in tne present 

procedure it is the s-bip—^c: , -i 

^-«= s-03e..s <Ja-.rr.se Ives who arrange the setting, 

and second, it is a setting which is personally neaningfui ratine: 
than generally n:eaningful. 

TO be nore specific, this method of creating the setting cf 
the experience involved the three stages of preparation , parti- 

— .-^-l^c:.ion-cescr1r.^^n-,. But in atter.pting to 

-escribe these stages for rr.y subjects X soon discovered so.e 
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problv^is about research which ultiiaatcly inflacncod the phcr.omenon 
studied. I discovered fcr exar.ple that rr.y descriptions of the 
stages wero: uneven v.-ith sor.c longer on attitudes and shorter on 
specific procedures than others. For exanple , in the stage of 
preparation I said thac one sots the situation or prepares a 
space fc:: the phenon-.enon like sor.c invited guest to appear. 
But this attitude of arrancincj, i indicated, would include 
specific procecares fror. choosing a particular place and/or 
time to arranging the lighting and/or posturing of one's body. 
In this stage, therefore, the subject vculd have sonething to 
do in accordance with his cvn particular pre-under standing of the 
phenonenon's setting. In the second stage of participation, 
hc-.vever, there vas a distinct absence of procedures. All 
that I could do vas to 3ugg..-c:t the attitude appropriate to 
this stage, an attitude of reception, an unhurried attitude, an 
attitude of rcn-ariKious expectation like one adopts vhen he is 
awaiting his guest after all the arrange-ents have b^en -lade. 
Clearly in this stage r.y method vas in fact less obvious as a 
procedure and -ere cbvio-us as an attitiide, and at first I was 
uneasy about it. This uneasiness noreover was especially 
exacerbated by denands fro- -y subjects to be -.ore sp-ecific, 
by de-ands to provide procedures for how one was to be receptive 
and unhurried. But after a while I realized that one could not 
go oeyond this suggestion of an attitude or posture toward a 
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phenomenon, and U.at in suggesting it one ^as in fact indicating 
a rr.ethod. in oth.er v;ords, it occarod to n-,e rhat a rothod docs 
not canal ^ procedure, and that in fact even in the natural 
sciences whore the procedural elen^ent of r:ethod stands out the 
adoption of an attitude is stxll part and parcel of that .method. 
As a way or road or path toward a phenorr.c- .n, therefore, a 
nethod is r.oz only a procedure, li:.e walking en tha. road, but 
an attitude xn thar walking. Hence depending on the pheno:r.enon 
studied, one's nethod will at -nes emphasize procedure or 
attitude. Yet the two are never dichotor^cus. Thus evon while 
the atti.udir.al ele..en. was r.cre xr.portant in evoking nostalgia 
in this second stage of the method, the first stage of preparation 
w^th ics procedures w.s indispensable. indeed -here could have 
been no partxc.paticn wrthout tnrs preparation; there could 
have been no recepr.on of the experience without having f^rst 
r.ade oneself ready to receive. 

The -bird stage of -y method raised a different sort of 
prcbl^r:. Having participated in tbe experience, I had asked 
the subjects .o recall it, reflect on it and to descr.be that 
e^xperience. Indeed, nore specifioally i had asked them to 
describe the situation of ^err experience and their experience 
Of that situation. The former request was rather straighrfor- 
vara and easily understood, with tr:e subjects giving me the 

cetails of their present settinc. t^-- i;.--^^ n^-^- 

. X..- xa^-^er ncwever presented 
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the problerr,. for here, as I expected, most subjects xuitialiy 
by-passed or .i:.>.ply did not notice the visibility of their ova 
cxperxer.ce. A. i male. tea in the previou.. section we Ixve 
throu.jh experience and thus' tend to b.co-.o forcotiul of its 
ir.canin(_-] as d s tr'-^ct jrc. 

The easiest vay to present thi. probler.: i. to discu.s it i.. 
terr,.3 of the difference becween the nostalicc experi.-nce and the 
exper.onee of nostalgia. The tvo are not ti.e same, although th.y 
are noee..sarily related m the sense that cne can get to rhe 
experience of a phenc-encn only through the rhenor.enon exu^eri- 
enced. Stated in other ter:.s, the difference between the nostal- 
gia experience and the experience of nostalgia is a difference 
between a personal l.vel of ir.eanir., an-: a structural level. 
Kow in all the descriptions the personal level of r.eaning, zhe 
nosta lcic experience , is a particular, and of-.en biographical 
even-_ for which the individual 15 nostalgic. 3ut what colors 
t:-at event nostalgically, what rzakes it into an experience of 
il££^Iil£ia a---:^ thus differenni^es it fron-. sor.ethinc li^e a 
r.er„ory cr a reverie of ^.hat event, is the way in which the sub- 
jects are relared to that event, the way in which their present 
experience of nostalgia is related to that past which it ncstal- 
cicaily experienced. And it is at this level that the structural 
rieaninc cc~es thrcjch. 
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cnn never bo overco;-,!0. Between the past which is now present 
again and this present which one is, there socn.s to be an in- 
visible barrier which forever bars one's return. 

Closely tied u? with the experienre of being the stranger 
to oneself is the bitter sweet feeling of nostalgia. Cne 
recognizes or see-.s to recognize in this scene all that was and 
is really of value, and thus all that he has betrayed in leaving 
It. Indeed in the experience of nostalgia there is very strongly 
this feeling of betrayal which carries with it a sense of regret. 
It is not rr.ereiy that scrr.ething has been lost for which I can 
ir-ourn, but rather that I have left sciuething behind which still 
continues to live but without ::.e. That past, then, which I 
glir.pse in the distance, that past toward which I reach in 
nostalgia but which always eludes r.y grasp, that past which pre- 
ser-ves a part of -e which however I seen no longer to be, faces 
me with -y cut-, indifference and with r.y own f orgetf ulness of 
ryself. "Here is 'hc-.e'," it seer^s to whisper "Here is the 
heritage which you have left." C. S. Lewis very nicely captures 
the bittersweet feeli.ng of this whisper: 

"Part of the bitterness which nixes with the sweetness of 
that -essage is due to the fact that it so selco- see-s to 
be a -ess ace intended for us, but rather sonethinc we have 
overheard (Hart, p. 409)." 

This past therefore speaks to ne but in such a way that it 
seens to exclude rr.e and even to ccndeion -e for -y f orgetfulness 
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of nyself. Thiii sen.se of loss v.-hich is really more a sense of 
betrayal, this ^cnse of distance which one can not seen to over- 
core, this ronso of estrangement fror.i oneself is for r.any sub- 
jects not unlike the imagined oxperieace of dying. But tied up 
with this notion of the stranger, this sense of dying is some- 
thing which I seen to watch and observe. it is not I who arr. 
really dying but this sop.eone else, this stranger who dies. An 
indifference scer.s to work both ways, fro:,: the one who returns 
for the past to which he returns, and froir. rhat past for the- one 
who has come back in this way. 

But this indifference seer.s to have a special character, for 
it depicts not an indifference bcrn of ccnte-pc or disregard, but 
an indifference bcrn of a detach.-3nt, as if one recognizes that 
son-ehcw all of this is necessary and was to be. I-.n element of 
fate se— .3 to creep in, so that the experience begins to take 
on another character or a different face. Gradually, alr.ost 
without notice, one begins to see in this past, in this betrayed 
heritage., a future, and a fated destiny. 

The experience of nostalgia then reveals itself to be a 
returning which turns back on itself, a mcve-ent from the present 
through the past toward the future, a specific way of living 
tin-:e which has as it were t%so faces. In addition to this face 
of betrayal, then, there is this face of fulfillment, insofar as 
one discov-ers in the experience sc-ething like that the path w-hich 
one has traveled in life is the path that one nust hare traveled. 
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This nonso of fate however is not so rr.uch a sense of resignation 
as it is a sense of re-discovoring who one really is by re-dis- 
coverinc; one's limits and one's possibilities. In a very curious 
way this face of fulfillment is the recognition that one's life 
does indeed have a direction to it, and most importantly that 
the tas> of one's life has nor been to create that direction 
but to recover it, to recover what vas and is already there. In 
this sense and in this face, the experience of nostalgia is no 
longer a feeling of bittersweet pain but of a kind of peace, which 
some sub-ecrs variously describe as the death of the feelings 
of power, control or of being the master of one's ambitions. 
Interestingly enough rhis aspect of the experience sheds scm.e 
light on the dif f icuir-ies which sor.e subjects had with the 
second stage of the merhod, the stage of participation. For 
if the experience of nostalgia is in one sense the losing of one's 
life in crdor to find it, then it -would seen to be difficult, 
if net im-possible, to receive that experience while one was busily 
planning for it. In other words, this aspect seems to indicate 
that the experience of nostalgia is in one sense the experience 
of being guided toward one's future rather than achieving it. 

Be that as it may, however, this ether face of nostalgia, 
this r.ovement from betrayal to fulfillment, from a failed heritage 
to a fated destiny, from, a sense of dying to one of rebirth, is 
the dawning recognition and the first real ciseover^- of w-hat 
possesses you. ;rnat one discovers in that past w-hich initially 
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one seems to have betrayed is that which binds him to his life. 
It is the recovery of something like the personal or guiding 
nvth of one's life, the experience of returning home or to one's 
origins, but only in order to begin again. Like Tennyson's 
"Ulysses" . the experience or nostalgia seems to make of every 
man that restless wanderer in search of "...that untraveled 
world whose margin fades. Forever and forever when I move. 
{Abrams, et al, 1974, pIG24)." The past time for which one is 
nostalgic, then, is not in its fullest sense a real time, a real 
event, cut is rather what Hart calls "aecnic tim.e (Ibid, p406).* 
Khat in one sense is often a biographical event for the subject 
is in another and deeper sense "...an age, a time, an aeon, ccm- 
^■'■'^^'■^ rtse^r (riarr, p4C7/ ." Indeed one subject expressed this 
aspect most clearly in describing a nostalgic time which in fact 
he had never actually lived, the period ISSj-1914 of European 
his-ory. Perhaps, therefore, it is here more than in any other 
aspect of -he experience, that nostalgia is different from other 
ways of living the past, for here the individual stands in the 
presence of a tim,e and a ther.e which seems to gather together 
•*ithin i-self all that he was and all that he is to becom.e. It 
is in Hart's phrase "the golden age", the intimation of a lost 
paradise, the hint of a home which we have never had, and can 
never have, but for which we continue to search. Is the hum.an 
experience of nostalgia, then, the founding motive of man's 
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myth making activities, and are tncsc myth making activities 
the exprossicn or cverynan's nostalyic search tor that original 
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:his all too brief suir.-.ary presentation of the result 
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corning the experience of nostalgia is sufficient however to 
inaicate that nostalgia is different fron other ways of living 
tiire, like reverie and r.Grr.ory. Althouch Hart erroneously uses 
nostalgia and reverie interchangeably, the sense of distance fron 
the nostalgic past v;hich characterizes the experience of nostalgia 
irakes it distinct. As Bachelard (1969) has shown the experience 
of reverie is the experience of being enveloped m the past, 
whereas the experie-ce of ncstalgia is, in the words of one of 
rry subjects, ~ore like the experience of being on a thre^rt^id, 
between two worlds, belonging to each one and to neither one. 
Furtherncre, the experience of reverie is nore of a comforting 
experience and lacks the bittersweet taste so intir.ate to nos- 
talgia. And finally the experience of nostalgia, unlike that 
of reverie again, is not a si.-ple return to a past but to a 
past which in its presence is also the projection of a future. 

With regard to -ier.ory, nostalgia is again unique, for 
vhile the experience of rer-e.-bcring does -air.tain a tension 
between an actual present and a possible past which is siriiar 
to nostalgia, the latter e:<perience in-v-olves an affective 
relation which I have tried to describe in terms of the faces 
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of betrayal and fullillnont. The experience of nostalgia, then, 
unlike that of r.eraory, brings us son^ev.hat closer to the reali- 
zation that the life of consciousness finds its unique synthesis 
xn "...an affective bona cr cor-iunication (Hart, p. 404)." And 
of all the results this is perhaps the irost significant, since, 
in agree-ent with Hart's article, Husserl's phenoT.enolog ical 
analyses of the terporality of consciousness supports this present 
doscripticn cf the experience cf nostalgia, vhile this present 
ccscripticn extends and deepens this analysis. In other words 
Kusseri's retention-prctenticn structure of consciousness opens 
onto the deeper, affective structure of conscious life as his- 
torical-imaginative, cr perhaps even better said -ythical - 
ira-in^tive. Through the experience cf ncstalcia, rhcn, we 
discover that che unicy of conscious life is not scr.crhmg 
that we the-ecically achieve, that the synthesis of conscious 
life is in Husserl's words a "passive synthesis (196:)," a 
'■synchesis in the raMmg (Hart, p. 405)," a unity that is al- 
ways lived before it is ever known. In short the experience of 
nostalgia see-s to teach us that the synthesis of one's life is 
as -uch achieved, and perhaps even -ore so, by a logic of the 
heart as by a logic of the -irxn. 

C3) Conclusion 



Earlier in ~y discussion I nientionec t±iat 
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Hart had r.aae a 
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distinction botwcon bci-u nontnluxc and recalling an cxoc rirn-n 
of nostalgia, and that this distinction £oeDud ill founde 



Al chough this distinction was not the reason for adopting anoth^ 
nothod for ir.-.-osti::j.ting the experience of nostalgia, the use 
of this czr.cr "ethod bears on this distinction. Thus I sup- 
plG-entcd r.y firc;t rrx-thod of "creating the setting for the 
experience of nostalgia" vith a ir.ethod vhich asked the subjects' 
to sirr.ply recall a previous experience of nostalgia, and to 
describe the siruacicn of that experience and their experience 
of thar sicuarion. i did this pri-arily because of the dif- 
ficulties which sc-e of ny subjects had in atter-pting to create 
the setting. 

On zhe basis cf this second :^ezhod, r]-.ree i-portanr 
results -.v.-re obtained. Firsr, so-e of r.y subjects indicated 
that for the- there -..-as in fact no difference betv.-een preparing 
the se-ting fcr the experience and recalling a previous experien 
or nostalgia. For tliese subjects it turned out that the stace 
of preparation in the firsr nethod consisted in fact in nothing 
nore than recalling a previous experience. Conversely it also 
happened that rhe recalling vas for ail subjects a kind ci 
preparation. In short, therefore, one can in facr prepare the 
serting for the experience of nostalgia in nany vays, one of 
which ho-ever can be through the method of recalling a previous 
sxperienca. 
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Second, given this siinilariLy tfiero was however some winor 
differences between tne tv;o methods. Creating the setting for 
the experience of nostalgia seemed in general to bo a more 
difficult task than sirnply recalling a previous experience. 
However, while it was more difficult for most subjects this 
first method allowed for a more fresh experience which various 
subjects described as having more intensity. Curiously enough • 
however, both methods, of creating and recalling, were notice- 
ably different for some subjects from the experience of spon • 
tnneously being overtaken by nostalgia. The latter always seemed 
more overwhelming than either of the other two, and was 
generally experienced as coming up from behind the subject, like 
a w-^ve one subject said, rather than being experienced as in 
front of him.^ But again, in general, despite those differences 
the structure of the experience as described appeared to be 
thematically the same. 

Third, and finally, the nothod of r.calUng a previous 
oxpor.onco of nostalgia indicated that to recall a previous 
experience of nostalgia was in fact to become nostalgic, m 
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Nostalgia spontaneoi^icly lived comes up from behind, like a 
vave, whereas nostalgia as studied (known) is before me or ahead 
of me. It is interesting to speculate on what this may mean. 
Freud "located" the lived beneath us in the unconscious, and 
Descarr.es "located" the known above us in clear and distirct 
ideas. It seems the lived ard the known have their "place" in 
the world. But this research seems to say that while they are 
stxll polarities, their "places" are in the lateral , rather than 
the vertical dimension. 
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other words the recalling Wcis itself already a participation, 
or the bcyinninys of it as the recalling slipped from being a 
preparation into actually becoming nor,talgic. Hart's distinction, 
therefore, appears to be wrong, and this result seems to suggest 
that to recall an experience is to become infected by it. A 
sterile clinical distance does not seem to be possible, raising 
the question then of just how far one can invest.-gate the 
phenomena of psychology without participating in thorn in some 
way. A contamination seems inevitable! 

B. The world of a psychological phenomenon: Behavior 

The phenomenon of nostalgia, however, is not only a visible 
experience, it is a visible behavior as wel] . m my research, 
theref ore, I also had my subjects adopt the observer '.i perspec- 
tive on the other in order to describe nostalgia's behavior. 
Here follows a very brief indication of this method and its 
results . 

(1) The behavior of nostalgia 
(a) Method 

To observe the behavior of nostalgia is a most 
difficult task, because quite unlike other phenomena, like 
learning for example, nostalgia is very personal in its origins. 
In other words, with a phenomenon like nostalgia, the researcher 
is not able to provide a setting in which the behavior will 
most likely occur. One man's nostalgia can be another nan's 
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boredom, so that in effect the one who is to observe the be- 
havior of nostalgia is faced with the task of arranging to be in 
the presence of oae who is experiencing nostalgia. A second 
difficulty, moreover, which is also related to the personal 
origins of nostalgia, concerns the question of whether it is even 
possible for a subject to experience nostalgia in the presence 
of another, particularily when he knows that other will be 
observing his behavior. Here the task of observation requires 
an observer to be present in such a way that he neither inhibit, 
nor intrudes upon this most fragile experience. 

Concerning the first difficulty, however, the method of 
having the subject himself create the setting for the experience 
or recall a previous experience seemed most suitable. Hence i 
arranged my subjects into dyads and gave them the following 
instructions : 

"Let one individual 'create' again the setting for the ex- 
perience of nostalgia or recall a previous experience. 
Live through that experience while the other observes your 
behavior. Then each of you describe the situation from 
your point of view." 

Initially, of course, I was in no way certain that such a 
procedure would succeed, and in fact as it turned out it did 
succeed only when the subjects modified the instructions. 
Neither creating the setting, nor recalling a previous experience 
was workable, and what all twenty-six subjects discovered was 
that in the presence of the other it was necessary to begin 
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Notwithstanding the difficulties involved in this method, 
twenty-six descriptions of the visible behavior of nostalgia 
were obtained. A brief presentation of these results now fellow 

(b) Results 

In general the behavior of nostalgia is described as 
a kind of withdrawal. The subject who enters a nostalgic ex- 
perience appears to leave the present, drifting away as it were" 
toward some unseen, from the observer's point of view, horizon. 
Quite often the observer remarlcs on the posture of the subject's 
head, indicating that in his eyes, which focus slightly upward 
and away, he seems to be looking at something far away. His 
head moreover at times even seems to take on the attitude of 
one v;ho is listening to or for something, which however he can 
not quite hear. In this posture of quiet expectation the sub- 
ject, as seen by the observer, seems removed from the present 
and in touch with an experience which shows itself in a kind of 
a melancholy smile. 



'take its moments straight' (1966, p. 141, #18)." Thus to some- 
one who lives in perpetual motion toward the future, and/or to 
someone who prides himself on being a realist, that is one who 
can take the moments straight, the experience of nostalgia can 
be threatening. Indeed, from a clinical and analytic point of 
view tv^ere are some who would reduce nostalgia to depression 
or melancholy. Now while all of this is extreme, there is 
nevertheless something of an antithesis betwiaen nostalgia and 
being realistic, and hence something of a danger involved in 
tlie experience. 
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This more pjusivc, quiot and serene countenance of nostalgia 
is hov^evcr at times juxtaposed to a nore active kind of involve- 
ment. Hero the observer notices the play of the subject's hands, 
arms and upper trunk. In one very clear instance for example a 
subject was describing his father's love of the clarinet and the 
times v;:-n he would listen to his father speak of it and even 
play it. Here the observer noticed the subject "fingering" the' 
instrument, grasping as it were in the present this unseen link 
to former times. Moreover, even when this most visible hold on 
Ihc past was not apparent, many observers described the subject's 
behaving body as engaged in repetitive movements, like the 
scratching of the fingers on a piece of cloth, or the touching 
of one's chin witli one's fingers. In short, what the subjects 
were describing in these instances is what can best be called 
the rhythmic character of this behavior. To many of the observers 
in fact it seemed as if a certain rhyt ;.-n was being established 
in the present so that the subject could free himself to be in 
another place. 

Despite this very brief presentation of nostalgia's behavior, 
a brevity which comes out of the descriptions themselves, I 
wish to conclude this discussion with brief reference to several 
significant implications. 

(c) Conclusion 

On the basic of the above description, I think that 
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--...Aa.xv ^^^^ uiuiu 11.1-31:, tno ucccriptions of nostalgia's 
behavior are xn and of theraselvon arnbicjuous, and c^ccond, that 
in conjunction with the experience of nostalgia those descrip- 
tions are coinpieruontary to and supportive of than experience. 

Without the benefit of knowing, for exoinple, that the 
subject was engaged in a nostalgic experience, could the ob- 
server, or for that raatter a reader of the observer's dcscrxp- 
tions, sufficiently distinguish this behavior's meaning from 
other kinds of behavior like rer.embering or -ven thinkine? 
While I did not thoroughly investigate this issue, my subjo..:ts' 
coriUTients do suggest that on the behavioral level alone the 
differences b; twcjn the phenomenon of nostalgia and other phe- 
nomena like renembering, for example, are insufficient or do not 
exist at all. But situated within the context of the experience 
of nostalgia, these behavioral descriptions enrich and deoxDen 
one's understanding of the phenomenon. 

Furthermore, the rhythmic character of nostalgic behavior 
strongly suggests the possibility that experience is "properly" 
the figure of nostalgia while its behavior is its ground. Looked 
at in a more general way, this suggestion may even indicate that 
there are some psychological phenomena which are best studied 
from the experience side. What immediately comes to mind here 
as another example are the phenomena of human emotions. Here it 
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socns tho behavioral data acjain arc insufficiently distinct to 
distincjuisli many of tho cmotiojis, whether that data be collected 
at the physiological level or even at the more molar level of 
the environment. Doer, behavior alone for example readily re- 
veal tho difference in meaning between anxiety and fear? Much 
however can be gained about their resDCCtive meanings and 
their differences when the experienced world of each of these 
emotions is described. W. Fischer's book on Thoorio<^ of AnxiotYl 
(1S)70), nicely illustrates this theme. Thus it may be that some 
psychological phenomena more readily call for an experiential 
description than others, even while the study of all psychological 
phcnom<?na can benefit from these descriptions. 

Finally, perhaps tho most significant implication of in- 
vestigating the behavior of nostalgia is tho recognition lhat 
the body of human action is not merely the body of behavior but 
the body of experience as well. The behaving body sustains the 

experience of nostalgia, just as the experience of nostalgia is 
embodied. in this regard, research on the behavior of nostalgia 

indicates that the human body is the crossing of behavior "and" 

experience, and that behavior "and" experience are a dialectic 

where the relation is one of mutual reciprocity and depth, 

rather than of cause to effect or of the inside to the outside. 

But even while there is this crossing, even while the human 

body is both the body of behavior "and" experience, this research 
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also indicates that there are certain "prcrerenccs . " Thus, 
within the context of tais "doabling" , it would nevertheless 
seem correct to speak of the body of behavior "nr.d" the world 
of exDorir.n jx^, and to understand these terms as previously dis- 
cussed. In Lhis regard, then, one can riay that behavior is to 
experience, as the body is to the world. 



C. The world of the psychological phenomenon: Ex;. 



press ion 



The phenorr.cnon of nostalgia is not only the behavior "and/or" 
experience of nostalgia, but its expression as well. However, 
since I did not explicitly study this aspect of nostalgia, I can 
indi-ate only what I think its investigation would involve 
based on the differences between behavior and expression. 

First, the terir. cvprc-ssion has a specific meaning and 
refers to a dimension of human action in contrast with behavior. 
Stated in other terms, just as behavior "and" experience refer to 
two different stances toward the meaning of human action, be- 
havior W expression also refer to two different stances toward 
the issue of human action in its relation to the norms of body, 
situation and history. Behavior then is that term which in- 
dicates that human action is embodied, situated and historical, 
and from this perspective one st s hu- action by investi- 
gating its embodied, situated ana i .cul conditions. From 
this perspective of behavior, then, human action is understood 
to be guaranteed by these norms, and one achieves an understanding 
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of a specific action by situating it within the context of any 
or all of these norniG. Thus for example one can undertake the 
study of nostalgia by investigating the bodily conditions of its 
occurrence, and either as I did via the visible bodily mani- 
festations of nostalgia which are more or less culturally bound, 
or via its physiology. or one can in fact undertake a more 
sociological investigation and study the situations of nostalgia. 
Or finally one can also study the phenomenon of nostalgia by 
concentrating on the history of the nostalgic individual. Miller 
(1956), for example, has done just this in his psychoanalytic 
study of Marcel Proust. 

But even while if, iy obvious and true that all human action 
is embodied, situated and historical in this way, and thus can 
be studied in this fashion, it is also true, but perhaps less 
obvious, that human action is only relatively guaranteed by these 
norms. At the other end of thj spectrum, then, there is a 
certain distance of human action from its norms, and expression 
is the term used to indicate this distance.^ Further, within 
this distance expression is also the possibility of taking up 
these norms in a new way for the very task of expression itself. 
Thus from this perspective of expression, one can not understand 
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Readers who want a more extensive treatment of this issue 
of behavior and expression, as well as an indication of its 
roots in the work of Mer leau-Ponty , are referred to in my article, 
"Metaphors and human behavior," Journal of Phenomenoloaical 
Psychology, Vol. 5, No. 2, Fall, 1975. 
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the moaning o£ a hunan action without some understanding of the 
actor's intention . A knowlcdcje of tho norms of a particular 
action then is not enough. 

Concerning the phenomenon of nostalgia, now, a study of it 
as expression would obviously require an investigation of those 
individuals who either intend to create a work of nostalgia or 
who have already done so. Such a study of course would not 
dispense with the embodied, situated and historical conditions 
of this action, but would on the conciary approach these con- 
ditions in another way. But however this study would in practice 
be carried out, it seems to me that this study, or any study on 
the expression of nostalgia would have as one of its guiding 
themes a concern for what "motivates" the turn toward nostalgia. 
In this sense, moreover, one perhaps would find the relation 
between nostalgia and man's myth making activities which I 
alluded to previously. 

III. Conclusion 

In this paper I have tried to show one vp., in which research 
with human phononena can be conducted. This way includes in- 
vestigating a phenomenon from the behavioral, experiential and 
expressive points of view. Each of these perspectives were 
described, and the visibility of human experience was indicated. 
The specific context of these remarks was the phenomenon of 
nostalgia. 
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The experience of nostalgia reveals itself in the faces of 
betrayal and fulfillment, while the behavior of nostalgia lends 
support or is the yround for this experience. Concerning the 
research rnethodG, it secns that the following suggestion is 
in order: bchovior gives us the norrnativo meanings of a phe- 
nomenon, expression gives us the intentional meanings, and 
experience gives us the structural meanings. 
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